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Notes. 
SONNET OF DANTE TO BOSONE OF GUBBIO. 


When I was at Gubbio I had an opportunity of | 
seeing the original —_— as is believed, of | 
this sonnet of Dante to his friend. It is kept in 
the public library of Gubbio, and is shown to 
strangers with great delight by the inhabitants. 
I made a copy, and as I see it slightly differs from 
what appears in Cary’s edition of Dante (London, 
1844), you may perhaps allow me to give what I 
consider the precise words of the manuscript. 
Where mine differs in words or spelling I have 
given Cary’s reading within brackets. Cary says 
that it is “inserted in the Zatta edition of our 
_ works, tom. iv. p. ii. p. 264, in which alone 

have seen it” :— 

“ Dante a mio Bosone | Busone] Raffaello d’ Agobbio, 

Tu, che stanzi [stampi] lo colle fombroso e frescho 


resco ], 
Ch’ é conlo | co lo] fiume, che non é torrente, 


Linci molle lo chiama quella gente 
In nome Italiano e non Tedesco ; 
Ponti, sera e mattin, contento al deseo, 
Poiché [ perché] del car figliulo vedi presente 
El frutto che sperasti [sperassi }, e si repente 
§ avaccia ne lo [nello) stil Greco e Francesco. 
Perch? cima d’ ingegno no [non] s’ astalla 
In questa [quella } Italia di dolor hostello [ostello}, 
Di cui si speri gid cotanto frutto ; 
Gavazzi pur el primo Raffaello, 
Che tra’ docti [dotti] vedrallo esser reducto [ve- 
duto }, 





Come sopr’ acqua si sostien Ia jalla [galla].” 


I give Cary’s translation :— 

“Thou, who where Linci sends his stream to drench 
The valley, walk’st that fresh and shady hill 
(Soft Linci well they call the gentle rill, 

Nor smooth Italian name to German wrench) 

Evening and morning, seat thee on thy bench, 

Content ; beholding fruit of knowledge fill 
So early thy son’s branches, that grow still 
Enrich’d with dews of Grecian lore and French. 
Though genius, with like hopeful fruitage hung, 
Spread not aloft in recreant Italy, 
Where grief her home and worth has made his 
grave; 

Yet may the elder Raffaello see, 

With joy, his offspring seen the learn’d among, 
Like buoyant thing that floats above the wave.” 

I would draw attention to the expression “di 
dolor hostello” in this sonnet, as being a favourite 
with Dante when he is lamenting the servile 
state of his country. We find it in the remarkable 
passage in the Purgatorio (vi. 76) :— 

“ Ahi, serva Italia, di dolore ostello, 
Nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta, 
Non donna di provincie, ma bordello! ” 
“ Ah, slavish Italy! thou inn of grief! 
Vessel without a pilot in loud storm! 
Lady no longer of fair provinces, 
But brothel-house impure.”— Cary. 

Is there any other example of the expression in 

Dante? I do not know whether it occurs in 


| Petrarch, but in sonnetto xvi. “sopra varij argo- 
| menti” 
| where he attributes all the miseries of Italy to 


(p. 484, ed. Leopardi, Firenze, 1854), 


the gift of Constantine, he says :— 
“ Fontana di dolore, albergo a’ ira,” 
where “albergo” has the same meaning as “ hos- 
tello.” Did Spenser, in his Faerie Queene (ii..1, 
59), get the idea from these Italian poets when 
he says— 
“ Death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of rest ;” 
and again (ii. 12, 32)— 
“The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome tur- 
moil” ? 
Shakespeare, too (Richard II., Act v. Sc. 1), has 
the same idea— 
“Thou most beauteous inn, 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodged in thee ?” 
Perhaps the original must be traced to the well- 
known passage of Cicero (Senect. c. 23) :— 

“Ex vita ita discedo, tamquam ex hospitio, non tam- 
quam ex domo; commorandi enim natura diversorium 
nobis, non habitandi locum dedit.” 

I would also call attention to the expression 
“cima d’ ingegno” (“top of genius”) in the 
sonnet to Bosone. It occurs in the Purgatorio 
(vi. 37), applied thus :— 

“ Cima di giudicio non s’ ayvalla.” 
“The top of Justice is not abased,” 
which may be regarded as the origin of Shake- 
o— expression (Measure for Measure, Act II. 
2 
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“How would you be 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?” 

I was told that there was a long-prevailing tra- 
dition among the inhabitants of Gubbio that 
Dante during his prolonged exile from Florence, 
which lasted from 1304 till his death in 1521, 
passed a great part of his time in their secluded 
and mountainous district, partly in the town, 
med at the castle of Colmollara belonging to 

one (distant six miles from Gubbio), and 
partly in the monastery of Santa Croce di Fonte 
a hen where there is an eg asserting 
that he had composed a considerable part of his 
“ preclari ac pene divini operis” at this spot; but 
I regretted that my time did not admit of my 
visiting the monastery, which was situated in a 
wild and solitary region among the mountains. 
There is a tower in Gubbio with the following 
inscription :— 
HIC MANSIT DANTES 
ALIGHIERIUS POETA 
ET CARMINA SCRIPSIT. 
To the ancient remains of Iguvium (Gubbio), 


which are not without interest, the Temple of 


Jupiter Apenninus, and some little Umbrian 
towns of which I found the ruins as I threaded 
my way through the mountains to Gubbio from 


Nuceria, very far distant from the one of the same | 


name in Calabria, to which I lately (4% S. vii. 
529) referred, I may return in some future paper. 
C. T. RaMaeE. 


’ PERCY, OR PERCEHAY, OF CHALDFIELD. 

In a manuscript, now in my possession, pur- 
orting to consist of extracts from an old “ Legier 
book ” relating to the possessions of the Tropnell 
family in Wilts, I find the following state- 
ments :— 


“Percy of Great Chalfield, and Percenay of Little | 


Chalfield, were different families. 


“Arms of Percy of Great Chalfield—Zrmine chief 


” gules a lyon passant argent. 

“ Arms of Percenay (or Percr) of Little Chalfield— 
Ermine chief gules a lyon passant crowned with azure.” 

I give the extracts just as they are written, 
though I suspect some incorrectness in the former 
coat, as argent on ermine could hardly, I suppose, 
be authentic heraldry. 

On a screen erected by some of the Tropnells 
in Great Chaldfield church, the arms of Percy are 
given the same as those of Percy, Earls and Dukes 
of Northumberland—viz. Azure five fusils in fesse 
or; and Aubrey, if I read him aright (see Jackson’s 
Aubrey, p- 237), similarly describes the “coat of 
Pierse”’ in the “Legier book of Trapnell,” though 
I do not quite understand him to say that he had 
verified it. One Duke of Northumberland, when 
on a visit to Bath, drove over to Chaldfield to see 


the place, on the strength, I presume, of this 
coat of Percy described by Walker as being in 
the Tropnell screen, with a note about the “ great 
old pedigree at Sion House.” (History of Chald- 
Jield Manor House and Church, p. 2.) 
| Both the estates, under the name of “Calde- 
| felle,” belonged, at the time of Domesday, to 
| Ernulf de Hesding (Jones’ Domesday for Wiits, 
| p. 74), who, as Ellis tells us, in his Introduction to 
| Domesday Book (i. 434), was the first Earl of 
| Perch, referring us at the same time to Sandford’s 
| Geneal. Hist. p. 32. Another estate in Wilts be- 
| longing to the same owner is still called “ Easton 
| Piers’’ (or Percy). This is now reckoned as part of 
the parish of Kington S. Michael; and in the 
Calendar of Obits of the Priory of Kington 8. 
| Mary, also in that same parish, occurs, for March 
14, the name of John Persay. ( Wilts Arch. Mag. 
iv. 62.) 
| The families bearing the name Percy were con- 
| nected with Great Chaldfield from 1180 till 1350, 
| when, after an interval, the Tropnells succeeded 
| them; and with Zittle Chaldfield, as far as is 
known, from about 1300 till 1565, when John 
| Percy alias Rouse was lord of the manor. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can throw 
a little light on the history of the families of 
Percy of Chaldfield, and tell me whether there is 
any real proof of a connection between them and 
| the family of Percy, aftérwards Earls of Northum- 
berland. W. H. Jonzs. 
The Vicarage, Bradford-on-Avon. 


HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS: 
THE ANCIENT MODE OF PASSING THE BOTTLE. 


Abrap 6 rots &AAow: Ccois evdétia racw 
Olvoxdet, yAuKi véxrap ard xpnrnpos adtoowy. 

Note by Paley :— 

"ByBdéefia, ‘from left to richt.’ (See Buttmann’s 
Lezil. inv.) Mr. Newman gives ‘from right to left pro- 
ceding,’ and so Mr. Wright. (See vii. 194.) Arnold, ‘all 
round, beginning from the right.’ If Buttmann be right, 


’ 


} 


the ¢v appears to represent és. 

A distinguished classical scholar thus also in- 
| terprets this remarkable passage :— 

“T agree with Buttmann that it means from left to 
| right: év and és, or eis, are, in my opinion, the same 
word, only sigma is added in the last form, which com- 
monly expresses motion, as when it turns the ideal or 
the process of present and imperfect into the actual or 
action of future or first aorist.” 

“The propination,” says Potter, “was carried about 
towards the right hand, where the superior quality of 
some of the guests did not oblige them to alter that 
method. Hence it was termed Setiwors. . .. . There is 
| express mention of drinking towards the right hand in 
the following passage of Homer, where Vulcan fills wine 
to the gods :— 

Geois evdetia waow 


Nivoydar . 2. ss 
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That is, he filled, as the old scholiast explains it, begin- 
ning from the right hand. Pollux and Eustathius ex- 
plain it also as éwldetia.”” 

I have been induced to call the attention of 
Homeric students to this Poland in by an historical 
elucidation given us by Toland in his History of 
the Druids, pp. 108-10, as follows 

“The Irish and Albanian Scots do not derive Deiseal 
from Di-sul, which signifies Sunday in Armorican-British, 
as Dydh-syl in Welsh, and De-zil in Cornish do the same ; 
but from Deas, the right (understanding hand), and Soil, 
one of the ancient names of the sun, the right hand in 
this round being ever next the heap (the carn, round 
which they walked three times from east to west accord- 
ing to the course of the sun). The Protestants in the 
Hebrides are almost as much addicted to the Deisiol as 
the Papists. This custom was used three thousanc 
years ago, and God knows how long before by their an- 
eestors, the ancient Gauls, of the same religion with the ‘m, 
who ‘turn’d round right-handwise when they worship’d 
their gods,’ as Athenzus informs us out of Posid onius, 
much elder writer. Nor is this contradicted, but clearly 
confirm’d by Pliny, who says ‘that the G: ls, ¢ ontrary 
to the custom of the Romans (Hist. Nat. lib. xxviii. 
cap. 2), turn’d to the left in their religious ceremonies 
for as they begun their worship towards the east, so they 
turn’d about, as our [landers do now. from east to west, 


according to the course of the , that is from the right 
to the left, as Pliny has observ’d; whereas the left was 
among the Romans repu right in gury, and 








to it. Nor were their neigh- 
’em of Gallic de- 


in all devoti®ms answer 
bours the aboriginal Italians (most 





I potum. 


| 


seent) strangers to this custom of worshipping right- 
handwise, which, not to allege r » passages, may be | 
seen by this one in the Curculio of Plautus, who was 
himself one of them: ‘when you worship the gods, do it 


turning to the right hand,’ which answers to turning 
from the west to the east. 
fal turning from east to west that we retain the custom 
of drinking over the left thumb, or, as sin express it, 
according to the course of the sun; the breaking of which 
order is reckoned no small impropriety, if not a down- 
right indecency, in Great Britain and Ireland. And no 
wonder, since this, if you have faith in Homer, was the 
custom of the gods themselves. Vulcan, in the first book 
of the Iliad, filling a bumper to his mother Juno— 
*To th’ other gods, going round from right to left, 
Skenk’d nectar sweet, which from full flask he pour’d.’ ” 
Blackie :— 
“Then he from left to rig 
nectar fine.” 
Chapman. Not translated. 
Cowper :— 


} 


ht went round, and poured the 


“ He from right to lef 

tich nectar from the beaker drawn, o rt 

Distributed to all the pow’rs divine.” 
Lord Derby :— 

“ Then to the immortals all, in order due, 

He ministered.” 
Gladstone :— 
“All the gods he 

nectar drew, 
As from left to right he travelled step by step in order 

due.” 
Herschell :— 

Wale nee 6 to each in his order 
Filled.” 


deftly serving from the bowl sweet 


It is perhaps fre m this respect- | 
| separately, 


| 


Hobbes. Not translated. 

— Not translated. 

Pope. Not translated. 

Simcox :— 

“Then from the right hand beginning he 
other immortals.” 

A learned friend has kindly favoured me with 
additional translations and annotations as fol- 
lows — 

“I would recommend to your notice what Kennedy, a 
very competent editor, says in his note: évdéfia, recte Lat. 
A dextra exorsus, qualis in conviviis mos fuit. Eodem 
jure émiSégia, et sic diserte explicat Sch. br.—preefert 
vero Ernest. Gloss. MS. Lips. emidek la s, expedite, strenue, 
nam pincerne regum cum artificio aliquo ministrabant 
Contrarium hic se habere videtur a v. 599 
| évSetia Ernesti renders by dextre, scite. The cupbearer 
in distributing the cups, for the sake of a good omen, 
usually commenced at the right hand. ¢:3¢£:a occurs in 
the same sense, Od. 4’, —_ Wheeler. | So wrote Kennedy 
in 1821 (Jlias Grace, a . Kennedy, Dut lin, 1821 [and 
1827), i. 206). Nor did = subsequen tly alter his opinion 
of the passage, for in his later e n (Dublin, 1833 
| he gives it as before, only expressing it thus :—évSéfia, 
a dextra exorsus, as the Latin version ectly renders it. 

“But in both notes he leaves it doubtful whether the 
course was dextrorsum or sinistrorsum, which is the true 
difficulty. On this subject I should like to consult 
Schauffelberger’s Clavis Homerica, | Antiquitates 
Homerice [v. Gronovii Thes. vi. 3787, cf. Potter, supra], 
and Stuckii, Antiquitates Conviviales 

“Fausset, a recent editor of the J/. (3rd ed. Lond. 
1862), has this note :—évdéia, a neuter adjective plural 
used adverbially ; the cupbearer proceeds from left to 
% was written 


» poured to the 











‘ 
right from superstitious motives. Ev de: 
only when opposed to év apres 
“Qzell, in his translation of the Jliad (2nd ed, Lond, 
1714), merely says :— 
‘ He afterwards serv’d round to all the gods; 
And as the cup was emptied, he again 
Crown’d it with speedy and officious hands.’ 
ric Lexicon, has 
cient scholiast 
rhe question, I 
by usage than by 


“ Apollonius, the sophist, in his 
nothing on this question, nor has t 
published by Villoison (Venet. 1788 
think, is rather to be determined 
philological criticism.+ 

“Dart’s rendering of the passage does not appear 
[ recollect that when I 


among your series of versions. 
superior to that of 


looked into his work I thought it 
Simcox and even of Herschel. 


“P.S. The most ancient Greek writing (inscriptions) is 


rom right to left, and you will readily find that using 


the right hand it is easier to pass any object to the left 


* From the wath ewe referred to I shall make a a short 
extract. Stuckius first quotes (p. 552) Athenzus, lib. ii., 
and Anaxandrides :— 

“Ut in veneratione Deorum dextrorsum circumagi 
solebant, ut Athenzus, lib. iv. de Celtis testatur: ita in 
hac quasi sacra symposi quasi moris fuit pateram in 
dextram circumferre. Homerus, J/. é, etc. In Platonis 
convivio sub finem Agathon, Aristophanes et Socrates 
biberunt é« gidAns meydAns émidéfia, id est, éx magna 
phiala ad dextram biberunt.” 

+ Cfr. F.dw. Jones’s Lyric Airs, consisting of Specimens 
of Greek and other National Songs. 1810, fol. 
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than in the contrary direction. Hence, I believe, that 
Homer meant to describe Hephaistos as holding the 
great cup in his right hand, and thus proceeding towards 
the left, as he waited on the whole company.” 


BrsiioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


JUNIUS., 

Although I have been unable to give more than 
a cursory glance at Mr. Twisleton’s volume on 
the “ Handwriting of Junius,” I have seen enough 
to satisfy me of the interesting character of the 
work, and that it offers matter for extended ob- 
servation. At present, however, I really have 
not time todo more than draw attention to one 
point—a very important one—in the hope that it 
may induce others who have more leisure than 
myself to discuss and elucidate it. Entertaining 
a settled conviction that Francis was no more 
capable of writing the famous letters than Bragge 
Bathurst was of making Canning’s speeches or 
Mr. Bankes Plunket’s, I must acknowledge I 
was staggered when I saw in Mr. Twisleton’s 
book the “ photolithographed” copy of the note 
inclosing the verses to Miss Giles. (I assume 
that all your readers who take any interest in the 
Junian controversy are by this time acquainted with 
their history, if not from Mr. Twisleton’s book at 
least from the reviews of it which have appeared in 
The Times and the Quarterly.) Here was an as- 
tounding fact—a note which evidence showed must 
have been written by Francis or by some one whom 
he knew,and which was in thé Junian handwriting. 
In vain I urged to myself the extreme improbabi- 
lity of Junius having, at the very moment when 
he was adopting the most anxious precautions to 
secure his secret,* written such a note under 
circumstances which the writer knew must ensure 
its being shown to every person at Bath with the 
view of discovering the author. But what are 
probabilities and improbabilities when weighed 
against facts? There was the note before my 
eyes. It was only after comparing this “ photo- 
lithographed " note with the “lithograph ” of the 
“ fac-simile” copper-plate made, as Mr. Twisle- 
ton informs us, more than fifty years ago (and 
which seems to me to bear no particular resem- 
blance to the Junian hand), that I recovered my 
equanimity, and became convinced that the note 
from which the photolithographed copy was taken 
was written many years after the original note 
accompanying the verses to Miss Giles. For the 
reasons before adverted to, I am obliged, at the 


© “I would send the above to Garrick directly, but 


that I would avoid having this hand too commonly seen. | 


Ceeers I must be more cautious than ever. Iam sure 
I should not survive a discovery three days, or if I did 
they would attaint me by bill. Change to the Somerset 
Coffee House, and let no mortal know the alteration. I 
am persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute in 
any way to my destruction.”—Junius to Woodfall, Nov. 
10, 1771. 





| 





| 








risk of appearing abrupt and not sufficiently ex- 


planatory, to go straight to the point. If the two 
copies had been made from the same document 
they would be exactly the same, with this slight 
possible difference, that the letters might, in the 
one copy or the other, be occasionally a trifle 
thinner or thicker, arising from the want of care 
on the part of the tracer. In all other respects it 
is impossible that there could be any variation. 
Every letter must in form and size be precisely 
the same in each copy. Every letter and every 
word must occupy precisely the same space in 
each copy. There must be in each copy precisely 
the same space between each letter and eac 

word and each line; in short they must be fac- 
similes. Now if any one will take the trouble 
to compare the two copies of what is supposed to 
be the same document in Mr. Twisleton’s book he 
will find that the space occupied by the writing is 
greater in one than in the other—that the forms 
and sizes of some of the letters differ materially— 
that the positions occupied by the letters differ 
in the two copies, and the spaces between the 
last four lines of the note vary in a marked 
degree. 

Now the query I wish to append to this note is, 
Was Francis intimate with the Kigg or Giles 
family, after his return from India, and could he, 
in accordance with his persistent attempts to im- 
= every one with the notion that he was 

unius, while affecting to deny the fact, have sub- 
stituted the note in imitation of the Junian hand 
for the original? If he did not do it some one 
else did. But I suspect Francis. The original 
was his own, and since persons were determined 
to find in it a resemblance to Junius’s handwrit- 
ing, he may have resolved upon giving them a 
good imitation of the Junian hand, which the 
publication of the specimens in Woodfall’s Junius 
would enable him to furnish. 

M. Chabot, in his report on Francis’s hand- 
writing, published in Mr. Twisleton’s book, points 
to the fact that, in the proof sheets which were 
sent to Junius for correction when the first edi- 
tion of the Letters was about to be published, 
contain dates written upon the proofs, which have 
in several instances—eleven, I believe — been 
partly obliterated by the pen; while the dates 
still remaining on the proofs are written in the 
Junian hand. M. Chabot’s theory is, that the 
obliterated dates were first written by Francis in 
his natural hand, and then, on the fact being ob- 
served, by him obliterated and re-written in the 
Junian hand. I will merely observe in passing, 
that it is very remarkable that it is only in the 
matter of these dates Junius should have been 
forgetful of his ever-pressing secret. There is 
much writing on the proofs; but in no instance 
does Junius forget himself except with regard to 
these dates. If Junius had broken out into his 
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natural hand (I assume here that he wrote in a 
disguised hand) while his mind was occupied with 
the controversial matter which he was writing on 
the proofs, one would not so much have wondered 
at the circumstance ; but we all know from our 
own experience that a date is that part of a com- 
position which we usually write slowly and de- 
liberately, and that if our thoughts have been 

reviously wandering, they are immediately re- 
called at that point and concentred on the matter 
in hand. 
ever the cautious Junius forgot himself and his 
secret, it was under conditions which rendered 
such forgetfulness the height of improbability, or, 
as one would say in common parlance, impossible. 
But let that pass. 


| weather. 
| several midland counties. 


Yet we are asked to believe that when- | 


M. Chabot thus describes the process adopted | 


for the purpose of obliterating the dates : — 

“To assist in concealing these inadvertencies, and 
perhaps for the purpose of misleading those who might 
seek to lay them bare, Francis has, previously to making 
the broad marks of defacement, tampered with the writ- 
ing by the introduction of superfluous letters, or portions 
of them—a practice often resorted to when obliterations 
are made in wills, but which generally fails in effecting 
its object, as in the present case.” 

Notwithstanding this methodical mode of pro- 
cedure, M. Chabot informs us that “every in- 


hand of Sir Philip Francis without a moment’s 
hesitation to those who are acquainted with his 
writing.” It does not seem to have occurred to 
M. Chabot as anything extraordinary that the 
person who made the equivocal marks on the 
proofs, after taking so much pains to effect his 
object (which, after all, daily experience shows us, 
requires only a sufficiently broad sweep of the pen, 
or having recourse to Francis’s favourite practice 
of excision), should have left that object unaccom- 
plished: and not only that, but should have gra- 
tuitously placed before Woodfall a matter which 
could not fail to stimulate his curiosity to the 
utmost; while, at the same time, it revealed to 
him the important fact that his “old friend and 
correspondent” had up to that moment been 
writing in a feigned hand. 

I think we may venture to assume that, if 
Junius had written the dates on the proofs, he 
would have obliterated them instead of merely 
pretending to do so. But if Francis wrote the 
dates at some subsequent period (and I am con- 
tent to abide by M. Chabot’s assertion that they 
were written by Francis), why then I ‘think it 
probable he would have managed the obliterations 
im such a way that “ the natural hand of Francis 
should be discovered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion.” But nothing was left to chance, and, to 
guard against the possibility of the secret not 
being discovered, one of the dates is left without 
any attempt at disguise or obliteration, written in 
the undeniable Franciscan hand ! C. Ross. 








“Noan’s ARK,” AND THE WEATHER.— When 
clouds form an irregular oval shape in the sky, 
the appearance is called a “ Noah's ark.” If 
either point of the ark points towards the wind, 
rain is sure to follow within twenty-four hours. 
If the ark is across the wind, it denotes fine 


I have heard this bit of folk lore in 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


CoUNSELLOR PLEADING AGAINST HIS CLIENT.— 
I always thought that the story of a counsellor 
having argued against his client until interrupted, 
and then refuting all that he had said, was one of 
those which pass current under the name of “ Joe 
Miller.” It seemed even to lack the probability 
requisite to establish a joke. Great was my sur- 
prise in finding the occurrence related as a fact 
which happened in the King’s Bench, Dunning 
having fallen into the mistake; and Scott (after- 
wards Lord Eldon), being the junior, who whis- 
pered to him that he must have misunderstood 
for whom he was employed. The particulars 
will be found in Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, 1846, 
i. 75. CHARLES WYLIE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S RosENcRAN?Tz.—I do not re- 
member that any Shakespearean commentator, 


| from Pope down to “the great unknown,” who 
stance, when penetrated, discovers the natural | 


wrote the pencil notes on which Mr. Collier set 
so great a store, has observed that a Danish noble- 
man named Rosenkrantz attended the Danish 
ambassador into England on the accession of 
King James I. The name occurs in the Rey. 
James Granger's amusing Biographical History of 
England (1775), vol. ii. p. 81. This Holger 
Rosenkrantz, who came with Christian Friis de 
Borreby, was an officer in the Danish army; and 
though he may not “have smote the sledded 
Polack on the ice,” he had at least the name of 
being a stout soldier. A Palle de Rosenkrantz, 
Signeur de Krenerup, came to England as Danish 
envoy in 1612, and the next year attended his 
royal master on his bibulous visit to our then 
peculiarly thirsty court. 

In 1626 Rosenkrantz came again as ambassador 
to England, and may have heard his own name 
shouted in Hamlet. In 1652 an Eric Rosen- 
krantz also came to England as ambassador to 
Cromwell. The great Protector, who apparently 
thought the Dane too young fora post of such 
importance, asked him drily whether Denmark 
had produced many more such precocious youths 
of genius, who could handle affairs of state before 
their beards were grown. Whatever a Guilden- 
stern might have said, the retort of the ready 
Rozenkrantz was by no means despicable. “ Sir,” 
he answered, “ though my beard be but young, it 
is still older than your Republic.” Cromwell, 
showing his usual good sense, treated the young 
Dane after that with higher regard. 

It is almost certain that Hamiet (first published 


. 
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in its complete form in 1604) was written either im- 
mediately before or at the succession of James I. 
(1608), when the Danish queen led courtly 
people and time-servers of all ranks, to take an 
interest or affect an interest in Danish history. 
Macbeth, in the same manner (written, as Malone 
thinks, not later than 1606), perhaps arose from 
the shrewd manager’s desire to dramatise a story 
from Scottish history which would be personally 
interesting to the king. Genius, after all, has often 
toiled for less worthy guerdon than “a balance at 
the banker's.” My friend Mr. John Hollingshead’s 
theory indeed is that Shakespeare's predilection 
for even the part of the Ghost in Hamlet zose from 
the simple fact that that part gave the manager of 
the Globe ample time to change his dress and go 
round to the front of the house quick to look 
after the money. But humorists are occasionally 
allowed to go a little too far. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 


’ 


“ SeEnsIBLeE’ 


“ Locatity.” — The following | 


notices of these words may be interesting to | 


readers of “ N. & Q.,” as well as to those engaged 
upon the anxiously-awaited English Dictionary. 


Dr. Francis, the translator of Horace, notes for us | 


the first appearance of the word “sensible” with 
the meaning we now attach toit. In a letter to 
his son, Sir Philip (Memoirs of Sir P. Francis, i. 
210), he says: “ The woman is honest and intel- 
ligent, or, in the cant word, sensible.” 

In Crabb Robinson’s Diary (iii. 230), there is 
a note from Quillinan to Robinson, in which is 
the following passage: “ Even Rydal Mount is 
not so charming a‘ locality,’ as the Yankees say,” 
—where we may note the introduction of a word 
now in common use, though it is barely a quarter 
of a century old. . a ae 


Queries. 


tot.—This Bible is said to have been sold in 
England within the last few years. 
very glad to learn where it now is? 
W. H. James WEALE. 

This Bible is now in the 
MSS. 28,106, 28,107 ; and is entered in the Catalogue as 
“ Biblia Sacra, written and illuminated by Monks of the 
Abbey of Stavelot, 1097; Miniatures; List of the Li- 


“ Milverton. Now that shows the want of information 
in certain persons. It is not burridge, but borage, derived 
from the Latin borago.” 

Admitting that the usual pronunciation, as 
given by Sir John, is incorrect, whence comes the 
Latin borago? The derivation usually given 
(from corago) seems scarcely probable, as 5 and ¢ 
are rarely interchanged. Continental botanists 
are almost unanimous in spelling the word borrago, 
English authors (with the sole exception, so far 
as I know, of Dr. Hooker) write it borago. Which 
is right ? James Britten. 

Kew. 

CHERCHAMBER. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents enlighten me as to the tax called “ cher- 
chamber”? As far as I can learn from Ducange 
and Dugdale, it was only applied to one monastery 
in the then diocese of Lichfield, and was first 
levied 1163, the sheriff of Shropshire being ordered 
to enforce it by “judicial process ” in case of the 
monks of Bildewas being opposed in its levy. 

WILFRID or GALway. 

Dery orn Darsy.—At the time of the “Derby” 
there is always a dispute on this subject, and it 
may interest some of your readers to know that 
Darby is the correct pronunciation. The natives 
of Derbyshire call their county Darbyshire, and 
its chief town Darby,’ and the earl’s name is 
usually pronounced in the same way. In York- 
shire the dwellers by the Derwent call that river 
Darwent, and the stream of the same name in 


| the South of England is spelled and pronounced 


“natives” have preserved it. 


Darent. Why is this? It would seem that this 
way of pronouncing a name which is of the 
earliest antiquity indicates that we have changed 
the pronunciation of the letter e, and that the 
W. G. 
Surname oF Dexter.— Will any reader of 
“N, & Q.” kindly inform me in what districts or 


| counties of England the surname of Dexter occurs, 
Manuscript Brsie oF THE ABBEY OF STAVE- | 


I should be 


British Museum, Addit. | 


brary of the Monastery, 1005, 2 vols. vellum, in the | 


ancient binding, folio.” It was purchased of Dr. Fisch- 
bach of Louvain in 1869. ] 

Bisuops’ Cuarces.— What is the first instance 
on record of an episcopal charge delivered and 
published under that name ? C. L. 

Borace versus Burrier.—I take the follow- 
ing from Mr. Helps’ Conversations on War and 
General Culture, p. 3 :— 

“Sir John Ellesmere. Is there any burridge in the 
garden, Sandy ? 


no matter how spelt, ks or cks in place of 2, or 
other possible orthography ? T. DEXTER. 

Earty Mornine Services.—Dr. Doran (Saints 
and Sinners, i. 181-2) says :-— 

“ At St. Anthony’s church in the City, London, a morn- 
ing lecture, in ‘Geneva fashion,’ was founded at half-past 
five in the morning. The bell rang at five, and with such 
a clang that a scold’s tongue was said to be heard further 
in a still morning than St. Antholin’s bell. The lecture 
was continued till after the accession of James II. In 
1684 an anonymous author says: ‘Going to St. Antlin’s 
and morning lecture is out of fashion.’ ” 

Dr. Halley, in his Puritanism of Lancashire, 
says :— 

“To the time that the Act of Uniformity was enforced 
the Puritans went to church at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

From these extracts it appears that both the 
Continental and the English reformers, as well as 


| the early non-conformists, went to church in the 
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early morning. Can any of yourlearned readers give 
me any further evidences or proofs of this? Also, 
is it a legitimate conclusion, from the second chap- 
ter of the Book of Acts, vv. 1 and 15, that the 
early Christians did so likewise? Ihave not the 
second part of Lord King’s Inquiry into the Con- 
stitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Pri- 
mitive Church before me, and cannot obtain it 
here, but I should think it touches upon the 
prevalence or non-prevalence of this practice in 
post-apostolic times. I should be glad of infor- 
mation on these several points for some practical 
purpose. W.5. CaLpEcort. 

Sliema, Malta. 

EARTH THROWN UPON THE CorFrriy.—What is 
the meaning of throwing earth on the coffin at 
funerals? Bingham does nut mention this cus- 
tom, in his Origines Ecclesiastica, when giving a 
minute account of burial in the early Christian 
Church. Wheatly, in his work on The Book of 
Common Prayer (chap. xii.), treats the subject 
briefly. He refers to Alian., Var. Hist. (lib. v. 
ce. 14) to show that casting earth upon the dead 
was considered an act of piety by the ancients; 
and to Horace (book 1. ode xxviii.), to show that 
the ancients believed burial on earth necessary, in 
order that they might enter Elysium. At the 
beginning of the ode Archytas is spoken of as 
being detained for want of a scanty present of a 
little sand. In the course of the ode, he 
sailor not to begrudge him some loose sand, and 
at the end he says: “after having thrice thrown 
dust on me, you may proceed” (“ licebit injecto 
ter pulvere curras”’). Wheatly also 
that in the Greek Church the priest performs 
this part of the ceremony. The words of the 
English Book of Common Prayer are: “ Then, 
while the earth shall be cast upon the body by 
&e. 4 
sexton usually fulfils this 


asks the 


mentions 


some standing by, the priest shall say,” 
though, in fact, the 
part of the service. 

Is the practice a relic of heathenism, the result 
of superstition, or a mark of becoming regard for 
the dead? The following facts may assist in 
reaching a conclusion:—Robert Moffat, in his 


Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa | 


(1842, pp. 307-8), thus writes on burial in South 
Africa :— 

“Much time is spent in order to fix the corpse exactly 
facing the north; and though they have no compass, 
they manage after some consultation to place it very 
nearly in the required position. Portions of an ant-hill 
are placed about the feet, when the net which held the 
body is gradually withdrawn; as the grave is filled up, 
the earth is handed in with bowls, while two men stand 
in the hole to tread it down round the body; great care 
being taken to root out everything like a root or pebble.” 


And, after further particulars, he adds — 


When finished, the men and women stoop, and with 
their hands scrape the loose soil around on to the little 
mound.” 





Mr. Allen in his Modern Judaism, in describing 
the funeral rites of modern Jews, says : — 

“* When the coffin is placed in the ground, each of the 
relations throws some earth upon it ; and as soon as the 
grave is filled, the persons who have conducted the inter- 
ment all run away as fast as possible, lest they should 
hear the knock of the angel,” &c. 

In Baron Bunsen’s Memoirs (ii. 240), in a letter 
dated Feb. 5, 1850, addressed to Baron Stockmar, 
he says: — 

“Last Saturday I buried a beloved mother, and I 
return from her grave (which her poor neighbours did not 
quit till they had filled it in with soil by single handfuls, 
that not the smallest stone might fall upon her coffin) to 
the bridal house from the house of death.” 

I am also informed that Lascars who lose a 
comrade on our shores replace the earth in the 
grave by handfuls, and that they actually make 
the grave by scooping it out with their hands.* 

Jos1an MILLER. 

Newark. 

EaRty Eneravine.—What is the subject of 
the engraving of which I have attempted a de- 
scription? Its size is 18 by 14 nearly. There is 
no engraver’s name to it, the margin having been 
cut off closely. The scene is in a building of 
massive stone. 

On the left hand of the engraving is a table 
covered by a white pall (?) with a broad black 
stripe running across it. On this is a semi-re- 
cumbent figure of a man, clothed as a monk, and 
in the agonies of death. Standing opposite to him 
is a tall and aged man, wearing a richly em- 
broidered robe, with hands uplifted; beneath is a 
desk with an open book. There are various spec- 
tators, some bearing torches; and two youths 
with heads shaved and in white robes (acolytes) ; 
me having a crucifix, the other a book. On the 
floor is a circular vessel, a censer(?), and beside 
it an opening in the pavement, apparently a grave. 
Attached to the covering of the table are three 
labels, with their inscriptions—“ Justo Dei judicio 
accusatus sum”; “Justo Dei judicio judicatus 
sum ;” “ Justo Dei judicio condemnatus sum.” 


tT. P. FF. 


Ueo Foscoi.o.—In what part of Turnham Green 
did the late Ugo Foscolo reside at the time of 


| his devease, and is the name of the house known P 


W. M. L. 
FounpEr’s K1x.—What are the university or 
college advantages belonging to the kindred of 
founders, and what evidence of descent would 
be accepted as sufficient to establish such aclaim ? 
W. M. H.C. 
German Imposts, Supstpres, etc.—l. Were 
there in Germany in the Middle Ages any — 
such as the taille and capitation tax, or compulsory 


[* Two articles on this subject appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
1* 8. ii 499.—Ep. ] 
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service, such as the corvée; and if so, the proper 
German designation of the same ? 

2. What the proper name was for the subsidies 
granted by the imperial diet ? 

8. The composition (¢. e. who sat in, and in how 
many, chambers or benches) of the German pro- 
vincial diets during and before the reign of Maxi- 
milian I., and the functions and powers of these 
assemblies ? 

4. This last information as to constitution and 
functions of the French provincial estates previous 
to the reign of Louis XI. C. R. Kennepy. 


tre. —What is the meaning of this name, 
which Forby says is given in E. Anglia to Ranun- 
culus arvensis “and various cornfield weeds” ? 
Holloway says it is “given to different weeds 
growing among corn, the Ranunculus arvensis and 
different species of galium. Norfolk.” Dr. Prior 
does not notice it. It is used in Essex for the 

same ranunculus, The g is soft. 
James BRITTEN. 


INSCRIPTION CONTAINING THE WorpD “ CuHRIS- 
tus” or “Curistranvs.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any authentic instance 
exists of any inscription, previous to the Council 
of Nice, containing the word Christus or Chris- 
tianus at full length—for instance, in the Cata- 
combs of Rome or elsewhere? A friend of mine 
has a distinct impression of having seen it in the 
Catacombs of Rome, but can find no record of it 
in the books. The contraction or monogram is 
common enough; but what I wish to ascertain is, 
whether the word exists at full length ? 

C. J. Russert. 


An Itarian Erymoroeicat Dicrionary.—I 
am under great obligations to you and your cor- 
respondents, especially Herr Trepeman, for the 
valuable information which they have given me 
concerning German etymological dictionaries. 

May I once more venture to encroach upon your 
space, and ask you if you can recommend me a 
good Italian etymological dictionary in “a small 
compass.” I have bought several since I have 
been in England, but they are deficient in the 
all-important point of etymology. 

A FoREIGNER. 

A. OstapE.—Did A, Ostade paint any picture 
in which a group occurs of drovers halting, one 
leading a cow; while a village doctor is examin- 
ing the eye of one of them, a number of men and 


boys crowding round to see the operation ? 
J.C. J. 


Lewis Owen of Tyarth y Gareck (? Garthyn- 
pared in 1728, married Jane, daughter of Charles 
loyd of Dolobran, and by her had three sons, 
Where did these three sons settle, and what were 
the names, &c., of their children ? 


BELGIQvE. 








Srk ALEXANDER Riesyr.—Can any one inform 
me who were the descendants of one Sir Alex- 
ander Rigbye, who was conspicuous in the war of 
Royalists and the Parliament in Lancashire? I 
believe he was also M.P. for Wigan in 1640. 
What I want to know in particular is whether any 
of his descendants were named Edward, and if any 
so named were born about 1748. If the birth- 
very could be given and place of decease I should 
eel much obliged. I think the Sir Alexander 
Rigbye was of Harrock Hall, Eccleston, Lan- 
cashire. R. E. K. R. 


Marcaret Rorer.—Where can I find a pedi- 
gree showing the names of the children of this 
lady, the daughter of Sir Thomas More ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

[Consult Berry’s County Genealogies, Kent, p. 214, and 

Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, edit. 1817, p. 171. ] 


Sprveto.— What were the arms of Sir Guy de 
Spineto, father-in-law of Sir Jno. Throckmorton, 
who died in 1445? I may at the same time ask 
for information respecting “ Ada” and “ Simon de 
Throkmertoune, Alan le Archer, John Comyn, 
Miles de Churchill, Osbert de Abetot, William le 
Poer, James Russell,” &c., whose names appear as 
principals and witnesses in deeds dated in the 
reign of Edward III. Sp. 


Sronson.—This word is constantly used by the 
newspapers in the description of accidents, Xc., at 
sea. I have noticed it repeatedly within the last 
few years, and have sought for it in vain in the 
best dictionaries, encyclopedias, &c. 

James G. Frost. 

[ Sponson, sometimes spelt sponsings and sponcings, in 
a steam ship, is the curve of the timbers and planking 
towards the outer part of the wing, before and abaft each 
of the paddle-boxes.—Smyth’s Sailor’s Word Book, by 
Sir E. Belcher, ed. 1867.]} 

Sunpay Moon Cuaners.—On Sunday, June 18 
last, there was anew moon. The first quarter was 
on Sunday, June 25, full moon on Sunday, July 2, 
and the last quarter on Sunday, July 9. I am in- 
duced to make a note of this, because several old 
men tell me that such a thing as the moon’s changes 
occurring upon four consecutive Sundays is 80 
extremely rare, that none of them had ever known 
the like before. Is this so? 

Txos, RATCLIFFE. 


Sr. Carnertne Crez.—I should be glad to 
learn what are the origin and meaning of the 
agnomen Cree? C. J. Russi. 

[ Cree (Fr.) is an abbreviation of Christ. This church 
was formerly called St. Catherine's Christ church, from 
its standing in the cemetery of the dissolved priory of 
the Holy Trinity Christ church. ] 


Tupor.—Into what family of this name did one 


of the Berkeleys and marry about the 
commencement of this century? A Miss Tudor, 
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sister of the Countess of Berkeley, married an 
American, who had served as a major on the staff 
of Lord Sterling during the revolutionary war. 
Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” tell whom 
she married, and what became of her two sons, 
one of whom is supposed to have obtained some 
important church preferment in England or the 
colonies ? NIMROD. 

Wirtcn or AGnrsi. — Some years ago I in- 
serted in “N. & Q.,” under the nom de plume 
of Pascal, a query seeking an explanation of the 
curious term ‘‘ witch” applied to the curve sup- 
posed to have been invented by Maria Agnesi, 
and called by her bdersiera, Eng. “a sorceress” 
or “fiend.” “Pror. Dg Morean replied to my | 
query, expressing his inability to throw any light 
on the subject (the curve possessing, so far as he 
was awaré, no peculiar magical properties), but 
suggesting that possibly it might have something 
to do with the word berso, “ towards,” indicating, 
in some degree, the geometric properties of the 
curve. 

I have since consulted the original work of 
Maria Agnesi, the Jnstituzione <Analitiche, pub- | 
lished at Milano in 1748, which Pror. De Morean 
does not appear to have seen, and from which it | 


would seem that there is no reason to suppose | 
she invented the curve, but rather the contrary, 
as she refers to it in the following terms: After 
finding the analytical expression of the curve, 
she says, “This is the eye to the curve, which 
is called (che dice) the bersiera.” It has probably 
been attributed to her because the earliest known 
description of it is found in her treatise. It 
would be interesting to know if the curve is re- 
ferred to by any earlier writer. Perhaps Pror. | 
TopDHUNTER or SyLvEsTER could furnish some 
information on the subject. 


J. Russert, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 





Replies. 
A NOTE FOR OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(3"¢ S. xii. 322, 379, 416, 490.) 

Permit me again to refer to this subject, as I 
know there are many readers of “N. & Q.” who 
sympathise with my views; and as some of them 
may not see the publications of the Camden 
Society, I crave insertion of the following notes 
to— 

“The Life and Death of Mr. William Whittingham, 
Deane of Durham, who departed this life Anno Domini 
1579, June 10.” Edited by M. A. Everett Green, 

They are in the volume published this year of 
The Camden Miscellany, vol. vi. pp. 82, 33 :— 

“ There were not wanting serious grounds of accusa- 


tion against the Dean connected with Durham Cathedral, 
which his biographer has thought fit to omit. 


“how easily fiction glides into legend.” 





| «He made a profit of 201, by taking down and selling 
the high leaden roof on the Frater-house (Refectory) and 





making it a flat roof instead. He intended to take down 
| and sell a peal of four bells which hung in the Galilee 
| steeple, but was forestalled by Thomas Spark, the bishop's 

suffragan, who removed three of them at his own cost of 

302. or 401. to the gardens, leaving one still standing 
| over the Galilee. He removed the marble and freestone 
slabs that covered the graves of the priors of Durham; 


{ had them used for troughs for horses and hogs, and some 


ergployed to construct a washing house. By a kind of 
retributive justice, his own tombstone in Durham Cathe- 
dral was destroyed by the Scots in 1640.’’—Greenwell’s 
Notes on Durham Wills and Inventories, part ii. p. 16 ; 
Hutchinson's Durham, ii. 146. 

“He removed from the cathedral two holy-water 
stones; one he placed in his own kitchen, where it was 
used for steeping beef and salt fish ; the other his widow 
took away with her to a house in the North Bailey, 
whither she removed, and put it in her kitchen, carrying 
away also other stones, as gravestones, &c., which she 
required ; and which remained till a superstitious feel- 
ing, arising from many deaths in the house, led to their 
restoration to the abbey yard. 

“ Worse still, on the pretence of executing the instruc- 
tions of the Queen’s Commissioners for the removal of 


| superstitious books and ornaments, the Dean broke up 


and defaced in a fit of iconoclastic zeal an image of St. 
Cuthbert, which he found standing by the parlour door 
(door of the old locutorium), in the east alley of the 


| cloisters ; and his wife, getting into her hands the long 
| venerated banner of St. Cuthbert, which had more than 


once been a rallying point in times of conflict, especially 
in the battle of the Standard in 1138, ‘did most inju- 
riously burn and consume the same in her fire in the 
notable contempt and disgrace of all ancient and goodly 
reliques.’””—Wood’s Athene Oron., i. 449 ; Rites of Dur- 
ham, pp. 23, 33, 34, 52, 53, 64, 69; Surtees Soc., Surtees’ 
Durham, i. 72. 

Will Curnsert Beng, who filed a long string 
of interrogatories against Cromwell in connection 
with Durham (3 S, xii, 380), kindly look at 
this communication? Perhaps he will say, with 
the mechanic at Beverley, “It’s all the same.” 

A recent writer in The Atheneum has said, 
This 
will be shown in France. Already some of the 
Paris papers are attributing the devastation of 
that city to the Germans. The tradition will 
spring out of this; and two hundred years hence, 
when a traveller may be viewing what remains of 
that which was beautiful, some one may say, 
“ Many of our fine monuments were destroyed by 
the Germans.” “No,” the traveller will say, 
“ by the Communists, some time after peace had 
been proclaimed.” The rejoinder will be, “ It’s 
all the same.” As long as tradition is paramount 
over historical evidence, it will ever be thus. 

CLARRY. 


STAFFORD OF BLATHERWICK, SUDBURY, ETC. 
(4 8, vii. 387; viii. 14.) 
The manor of Etone (hod. Eaton-Socon) in 


Bedfordshire, was held by Eudo Lapifer when 
Domesday Book was made; afterwards by the 
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Beauchamps, then by Sir John d’Engaine, from 
whom it passed to Thomas de Stratton, “ p’sona 
eccl’ie de Blatherwyk.” Still later it successively 
belonged by purchase to R. Squire, to the Ash- 
leys, and to the noble family of Russell. The 
Duke of Bedford sold it with the estate to Mr. 
John Hill Day of St. Neot’s; whose grandson 
Frank Day, a minor, is the present lord of the 
manor. 

There were also within the parish of Eaton 
seven or eight smaller manors, or reputed manors, 
one of which was Sudbury. Roger de Subiria 
occurs in 1149. The prior and convent of St. 
Neot had from William de Subir, knight, a grant 
of a fishery in the Ouse, and of a wood-pasture at 
Sudburi called Le Ho, which was released to 
them by Robert Hardi, husband of his daughter 
Philippa. In 1219 Roger, son of Sir William, 
granted land in Sudbir’ to the same monastery ; 
and in 1256 Sir William, son of this Roger de 
Sudbur’, released to the convent a certain pool in 
the Ouse, between his court of Subur’ and his 
island in the Ouse. William, Bishop of Lincoln, 
confirmed to the monastery of St. Neot a portion 
of tithes in Sudbury. Among the charters of the 
priory of “‘S. Marie de Biphemade” is one of 
Robert Hardi and Philippa his wife, granting 
land bounded on the east ~ the wood of Roger 
de Sutburi, and a messuage between the her- 
mitage of Sutburi and the aforesaid land. In 
another Bushmead charter grantee by Hugh, son 
of Oliver de Beauchamp, a porsion of and is 
described as “sub duno que se extendit contra 
viam inter Eton et Subyr iuxta terram quam Hugo 
sacerdos tenuit.”” The name of Sudbury, no doubt, 
fell out of use on the enclosure of the parish at 
the end of the last century. In a bond, dated 
March 2, 1768, which was lately in my posses- 
sion, a cottage or tenement is described as 
“situated in Eaton Ford, in the parish of Eaton- 
Socon .... ina lane there called Sudbury alias 
Boot Lane.” Josepn Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


MONOLITH AT MEARNS. 
(4® §. vii. 514; viii. 30.) 

The notes of Tavs and Espepare on the above 
require correction. 

The following measurements of this interesting 
sculptured stone were taken a few days ago, and 
the other details verified at the same time: 

It stands alone in the middle of an arable field. 
It is fixed in a stone socket, the upper edge of 
which is about 6 inches below the surface of the 
ground, 

The total height from edge of socket is 6 ft. 


6 in.; for about 18 in. at bottom the stone (a | 


coarse granular sandstone, with natural joints or 
laminations running vertically through it) is con- 





i 


siderably hollowed out, corroded I believe by 


the action of —. earth and grass having been 


allowed to accumulate around its base. 

For the next 5ft. 6 in. the shape of the stone 
is tolerably perfect. The upper 18in. form an 
irregular peak, large pieces having evidently 
splintered off. 

The removal of splinters and the action of the 
weather account for, the grooves to which your 
correspondents refer. 

The faces of the stone front east and west; they 
are nearly 22 in. wide at edge of socket, and taper 
slightly towards the top, being 20 in. wide at 
18 in. above socket and 16 in. wide at 5 ft. above 
socket. 

The sides facing north and south are about 10 
in. wide and nearly of the same width throughout. 

Each face and side is divided into two panels, 
separated by a band about 4 in. wide. 

The tops of the lower panels on the faces are 
4 in. lower than those on the sides. 

The tops of panels are 3 ft. 2in. and 3 ft. 6 in. 
respectively from edge of socket. 

The upper part of all the upper panels is gone. 

The panels have all been ornamented with 
carving, but no tfaces of inscriptions are visible ; 
those on the south side are in the best state of 
preservation, and show distinctly the plait of three. 
The carving on the east and west faces is not dis- 
tinct, but a plait or twist of some sort is indicated. 
That on the lower panel of the north side is deci- 
dedly nota plait of three, but seems to represent 
the irregular interlacing of two bands. 

The stone is on the estate of Capelrig, belong- 
ing now to Miss Brown. It was purchased by her 
granduncle from the Mures of Caldwell, who, I 
believe, acquired it from the Torphichen family. 

The late Mrs. Brown described the stone as 
having had “a round sort of crown” within her 
recollection, but it was broken off and lost before 
she succeeded to the property in 1783.” 

The “round sort of crown,” I haye little doubt, 
was the weather-worn top of a circular-headed 
cross, the only form that can well be cut in coarse 
sandstone. 

The stone stands on the south shoulder of a 


rounded ridge of no very conspicuous size. It is 


about 250 yards from the nearest point of the 
boundary between the parishes of Mearns and 
Eastwood—the north, not the south, boundary of 
Mearns, as Tuvs has it. 

About 250 yards to the north-east of the stone 
stands a dove-cot attributed to the monks. Other 
church buildings are said to have existed in the 
neighbourhood, but no traces of them are now to 
be seen. 

The very full details I have given will correct 
the errors into which Tuvs has fallen. 
| They also upset some of the ingenious but rather 
| bold speculations of Esrgparz. Some triplet 
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other than the three counties whose junction is 
many miles away must have been symbolised by 
the tri-plait carving, if indeed it was meant for 
more than ornament. 

The conjecture that this was one of the two 
boundary stones mentioned in the deed of Herbert 
(not Hubert) de Maxuel of c. 1300, will not seem 
a happy one to any person who reads the deed and 
knows the country, the nine acres of church lands 
in question being nearly two miles to the south. 

The stone is not noticed, I believe, by any of 
the authorities to which EspEpare refers. 

Abbot Mackinnon’s Cross (figured in Graham’s 
Antiquities of Iona), which bears the date 1489, 
represents almost exactly the size and shape of the 
Capelrig stone. GroreeE B. Murpocs. 

Todhillbank, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


LORD BYRON’S “ENGLISH BARDS,” ETC. 
(4* 8S. vi. passim; vii. 23, 106, 197, 351.) 

I think that the question as to the authorship 
of the famous article in the Edinburgh Review, 30 
far as concerns Lord Jeffrey, can be cleared up by 
a reference to Lord Cockburn’s Life of Lord 
Jeffrey. In vol. i. pp- 285-6, 2pd ed., we find 
Lord C. remarking— 


“He (Lord Jeffrey) had often been advised to make a | 


list of his own contributions, but, though not at all de- 
sirous of concealing any of them, he treated it as a matter 
of indifference, and never would take the trouble. I was 
glad, therefore, when one day, in December, 1840, I found 
him, on my renewing the proposal, not so averse as he 
used to be; and we soon sat down and began with the 
first number, and in the course of a week or two we went 
through the whole work, authenticating all his papers. 
His memory rarely showed its tenacity more strikingly. 
His recollection of the articles, either wholly or partially 
his, was so assured that he generally recognised them as 
soon as he saw the title. If there was a doubt, it was com- 
monly solved by his mentioning, before going further, 
some fact, or phrase or metaphor, or striking sentence, or 
something of this kind, and saying—‘ If that be there it 
is mine.’ His conjecture was almost always c 
on reading the article, both by finding the test and by 
the general revival of his recollection ; so that at last all 
uncertainty was removed. This list, brought down so as to 
include his four subsequent contributions, amounting to 
201 articles, will be found in the Appendix. He said 
that there might possibly be one or two mistakes, but 
that he did not think that there were any.” 

The article on*Byron is not in this list; and it 


mirmeu 


is not likely thrt Lord Jeffrey would make any | 


mistake in rega’1 to it. Again, in the same 
volume (p. 198), y. > “ad Lord C. saying :— 
“The number which had appeared in January, 1808, 
contained the criticism on Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness 
(No. 22, Art. 2), which his lordship declares had in- 
flamed him into ‘rage, resistance, and redress.’ Accord- 


ingly, in March, 1809, he exploded in his English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, which wastes its fiercest and most 
contemptuous bitterness on Jeffrey, whom he believed to 
have been the author of the offensive article. But he 
Was wrong in this opinion, for it was written by a dif- 
ferent person.” 








I think there cannot be stronger evidence than 
this to prove that the article was not written by 


Lord Jeffrey. A higher authority there could not 
be than Lord Cockburn, owing to his intimacy 
with Jeffrey, and moreover he was a man who 
took a curious interest in literary questions of 
this kind. He had a made-up copy of Lord 
Brougham’s contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. I remember seeing it at the sale of his 
library. I remember also that on the fly-leaf 
there was a very curious and characteristic note 
in his handwriting, in which he stated that Lord 
Jeffrey had authenticated, or helped him to au- 
thenticate, Brougham’s articles. I do not recol- 
lect the words, but I thought it at the time very 
curious, and not very complimentary to Lord 
3rougham. It was rumoured at the time that 
the book was secured for Lord Brougham himself, 
who was then engaged in preparing a uniform edi- 
tion of his more popular works, Upon the whole, 
looking to the decided testimony of Lord Cock- 
burn and his long and intimate acquaintanceship 
with Lord Jeffrey, I cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that Lord Jeffrey did not write the 
article. Should this controversy come under the 
notice of the possessors of Lord Dundrennan’s and 
Lord Cockburn’s copies of Lord Brougham’s con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, it would be 
satisfactory if they would throw some more 
light on the question. My impression is that 
there must be some mistake as to the import of 
the holograph notes which your correspondent 
J. S. alludes to. Lord Dundrennan, it is more 
than probable, may have seen the list made out 
by Lords Jeffrey and Cockburn in 1840, and may 
have made up his own copy from that list; for 
we find Lord Cockburn saying (i. 392) that “he 
(Jeffrey) was materially assisted in the prepara- 
tion of those volumes * by his friend Mr, Thomas 
Maitland ” (afterwards Lord Dundrennan); and 
it is not probable that Lord Jeffrey would hand 
a list to Lord Dundrennan differing from that 
which he and Lord Cockburn had made up with 
such care. a 





“KEIP ON THIS SYDE.” 
(4 S. viii. 46.) 

In expressing Lovel’s thought on feeling the 
difficulty of deciding which was the right side, 
on hearing the finely spun theory of the Anti- 
quary and the matter-of-fact evidence of the 
Mendicant, Sir Walter had probably in view a 
standing joke, in the early part of this century, 
regarding the reputed equivocal terms of a rudely 
painted ticket which had been posted on an old 
bridge near Crieff—a locality with which Scott 
was familiar, as may indeed be readily noted from 


* Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
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the circumstance that, shortly before Edie Ochil- be ten more popes, who are each indicated by a Latin 


tree had broken in on the party in the “ Kaim of 
Kinprunes,” Sir Walter referred to the claims of 
“ Ardoch in Strathallan ” and of “ Innerpefirey”— 
two places in the locality referred to—for being 
the site of the final conflict between Agricola and 
the Caledonians. The matter was thus given in 
the Crieff Journal (Nov. 26, 1864) :— 

“Sir Walter Scott, in The Highland Widow (chap. i.) 
notes, that—‘ in one of the most beautiful districts of the 
Highlands was, not many years since, a bridge bearing 
this startling caution : Keep to the right side, the left being 
dangerous,’ The late Lieut. J. M‘Omish, R N., who, as 
many of our readers will remember, communicated some 
of our local traditions to Sir Walter, pencilled on Ais 
volume of The Highland Widow, that Sir Walter here 
referred to ‘the old Bridge of Turret,’ and that ‘the 
notice was put up by Mr. Gardiner, of Trowan.’ Now, 
we have personally no disposition to deprive Captain 
Gardiner, of most pleasant memory, of any one of his 
many deeds of charity and mercy. But here, as else- 
where, it is but just to award honour to whom honour is 
due. Conservators of bridges have been ever held in 
veneration, in all countries and in all times; and thus 
we venture to award honour to the humble raiser of the 
beacon on the old bridge of Turret. We have been 
favoured with a communication from Australia, written 
by a Crieff man; and although ‘’tis sixty years since’ he 
left his native town, his personal recollections are fresh 
and vivid. He recollects the notice as actually put on 
the bridge of Turret. He writes, with deponent-like 
formality (after mentioning that he remembered of 
Andrew Millar, the dyer at the old Bridge of Turret )}—* I 
also remember of his eldest son [David]. He was a fine 
young man in my boyhood. When the arch of the old 
bridge gave way, he painted a board, and I was there 
when he put it up. He had painted on it, Keep the south 
side, the north is dangerous,—a more accurate expression 
for indicating impending danger than the Irish way in 
which the great novelist has illuminated the moss-covered 
bridge, which, long ago, the angry waters of the Turret 
swept away. Macaulay said (in his early manhood, be 
it minded, though), that the best histories were those in 
which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative 
is judiciously employed, and that, although something 
was lost in accuracy, much was gained in effect. It can- 
not be grudged, therefore, that the Magician claimed, and 
vindicated, a prescriptive right to stick a cane into their 
hands, to make them fit to go into company. Our Aus- 
tralian correspondent has resided in a remote part of 
that distant land since 1832; and, probably enough, has 
never read, or even heard of, Sir Walter's touching tale 
of the trials and sorrowings of Elspat MacTavish, and of 
her illfated son.” 


Whether the foregoing may explain or elucidate 
the story which occurred to Lovel, on the instant, 
and which Scott expected his readers, at least his 
Scottish readers, to know, the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” may now determine. T.S. 


THE PAPACY: PROPHECY OF ST. MALACHY. 
(4" 8, vii. 542.) 
One of — valuable correspondents, Mr. D. 
Brare of Melbourne, thus writes in “ N. & Q.”: 
“ Thus the fall of the Roman Catholic Church is indi- 
cated in these terms:—After Pius the Ninth there shall 


symbolical designation, and then— 

“*In persecutione extrema Romane Ecclesiw sedebit 
Petrus Romanis, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationi- 
bus, quibus transactis, civitas septicollis diruetur, et judex 
tremendus judicabit populum.’ ” 


The prophecy here referred to is that called 
“the prophecy of St. Malachy,” and it will be 
seen by looking to the indexes of “ N. & Q.” that 
this is not the first time it has been mentioned. 


| It has not, however, been yet fully discussed, and I 








would wish to see it at once and for ever got rid 
of; for there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the so-styled “ prophecy of St. Malachy” is the 
impudent fabrication of a person named Wion, 
and never was heard of until the year 1595, when 
it was inserted by him in what he entitled 4 
History of the Order of St. Benedict. This book 
was written in Latin, published in Venice in two 
volumes quarto; and the sham prophecy is to be 
found there, for the first time, vol. i. p. 307. 

It is now some years since an attempt was made 
to give circulation in his native land to these sham 
prophecies, as being the genuine compositions of 
the canonised Archbishop of Armagh, “ who died 
at Clairvaux in the arms of his friend, St. Bernard, 
in the year 1148.” That attempt was resisted, 
and the following are extracts from notes with 
which I was then supplied by one of the best and 
most distinguished of clerical Irish scholars : — 


“ The prophecy ascribed to St. Malachy was first printed 
at Venice in 1595 in a work of A. Wion, a Flemish 
writer of otherwise very meagre and suspected authority. 
This monk also published documents to show that St. 
Benedict, founder of his order, was of the Imperial family! 
As soon as ‘the prophecy’ became known and was ex- 
amined, it was generally scouted as an electioneering 
squib, forged in 1590, by the unscrupulous partisans of a 
candidate at two most important papal elections, and 
utterly repudiated as of no authority, discreditable to the 
fabricator and disrespectful to the saint. The first diffi- 
culty that must have occurred to the mind was, how 
could so extraordinary a prophecy, so eminently glorious 
to the saint, his country, and his order, so important and 
interesting at every pontifical election, so instructive to 
cardinals, and so valuable a warning to courtiers and 
speculators, have remained utterly unknown and unheard 
of for at least 442 years after the death of the prophet ? 
St. Bernard (in whose arms he expired) wrote the life 
of St. Malachy, from his own observation, and from the 
lips of his sainted disciples; he records his miracles, and 
his several prophecies in Ireland and abroad on matters 
even of minor importance. He could not have ignored 
and totally overlooked in his very circumstantial bio- 
graphy this the most extraordinary of St. Malachy’s 
prophecies—the most extraordinary perhaps in the Chris- 
tian Church—if it had any existence in his day; yet he 
neither cites nor alludes in the remotest manner to any 
such prediction of St. Malachy. 

“The document, if at all genuine, would have interested 
and been cited by the writers in every department of 
hagiology and history. But it is neither quoted nor even 
mentioned by Platina, Pauvini, Craconius, or other his- 
torians of the popes and cardinals, said to be prophesied 
therein, nor , * e many biographers of the saints, nor 
by Mabillon, Henriquez, and other learned historians of 
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the Benedictine and Cistercian orders (Manriquez dis- 
— it), nor by Baronius, his many continuators, Fleury, 


ohrbacher, and other writers on the general history of | 


the Church. " 
mentioned it without censure, Menestreer, the Jesuit, and 
Manriquez, the Cistercian, labour zealously to disprove 
its authenticity. 


If Rusca, Sartorio, and a very few others | 


“False prophecies were attributed to St. Malachy, the 


Blessed Joachim, &c. &c., and the RBollandists, such 
eminent scholars and critics as Papebroche, Henschenius, 
Baerte, and Janniner, were very severe in their dealings 
with the inventors of such prophecies, Here are their 
words, referring to Malachy and Joachim fictions: ‘ Pri- 
marum ordine argumenti sed extate fictionis posterioram 
auctor, qui sibi nomen S. Malachiz assumpsit, quamvis non 
valde operose nugatus, multum tamen operis reliquit futuris 
post se (Edipis.’ They remark, that Wion did not venture 
to pledge his own character for the sham prophecy. St. 
Malachy, he says—‘ Scripsisse fertur et nonnulla opus- 
cula, de quibus nihil hactenus vidi preter quamdam 
Prophetiam de Summis Pontificibus, que quia brevis est, 
et nondum (quod sciam) ercusa, et a multis desiderata hic 
a me apposita est.’ 

“But Papebroche was not a man to swallow such im- 
posture, nor even what Wion says of its being Cratomus 
that supplied the interpretation or application of the 
several dicta to the several popes. He hisses the impostor 
off the stage with these words :—‘ Unde is illam habuit ? 
Ex quo manuscripto ? quam antiquo? Ubi inveniendo ? 
qua fide transcripto ? Nihil horum querere curavit Wion, 
nihil alii post eum illius pseudoprophetie assertores.’ 
The Bollandists then add that if any dunce were to in- 
vent similar dicta for the next five or six popes, he could 
not alight upon phrases less applicable to them than those 
of Arnold de Wion to the popes from Urban VII. (in his, 
Wion’s, time) to the time the Bollandists were writing.” 


It is scarcely necessary to ad@ to these notes 
the observation of the Rev. Dr. Lanigan, the most 
erudite of modern Irish historians :— 


“In our days nobody will think of making him (St. 
Malachy) the author of the famous forged prophecies 
concerning the popes.”— Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 135. 

These false prophecies will also be found dis- 
sected and exposed by Feijoo, in his Teatro Critico, 
“Discurso Quarto, Profecias Supuestas,” sec. vi. 
par. 36-43, vol. ii. pp. 110-114. (Madrid, 1789.) 

Feller, in his Biographie, thus refers to the false 
prophecies attributed to St. Malachy, and their 
concoctor, Wion, as an author :— . 


“On lui attribue des Propheties sur tous les papes 
depuis Célestin II jusqu’é la fin du monde; mais cet 
ouvrage a été fabriqué, dit-on, dans le conclave de 1590, 
par les partisans du cardinal Simoncelli, qui eurent soin 
de bien caractériser celui qu’ils voulaient élever au sou- 
verain pontificat.”—In verb. MALACHI. 

“ Arnold Wion, bénédictin, né & Douai en 1554... . . 
Il y veut prouver que la maison d’Autriche descend de la 
famille ancienne de laquelle était saint Benoit. On y 
voit (tom. i. p. 307) la fameuse prophéetie attribuée & 
saint Malachie, évéque d’Irlande, réjetée aujourd’hui de 
tous les savants; en général, il y regne peu de critique.” 
In verb. Wion, Biographie universelle, vol. v. p. 429; 
vol. vii. p. 412. (Paris, 1850.) 

Even in his concocted “ Malachy prophecy ” it 
will be seen that Wion supposes the papacy will 
last to the end of the world. Such is the belief of 








the Roman Catholics; and that belief of ours is 
founded upon a prophecy, and that prophecy is on 
record, and may be read in Matthew xvi. 18, 19, 
Wa. B. Mac Case. 
Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 


“Lieut or Lieuts” (4% §. vii. 399, 463.) — 
Unless E. V. is himself the composer of the line 
“ Light of Lights! with morning shine,” 


I must take leave to doubt whether he has hit the 
author’s meaning, for it seems to be an address to 
each several Person of the Holy Trinity in the 
first three verses, winding up in the fourth verse 
with an address to the Trinity in Unity. My 
criticism is scarcely “ groundless.” These are the 
grounds of it: — 

1. The line is an entirely new expression (quite 
unlike that in Jamesi. 17), which immediately 
reminds the hearer of the ancient one, “ Light of 
Light "—#as ex gwrés—yet expresses something 
totally different, and is thus misleading. 

2. If it is a superlative form it is illogical and 
ungrammatical, since the “Light” addressed is of a 
different genus, being uncreated, from the “ Lights” 
associated with it in the hymn, which are created. 

3. If it means that the created lights derive 
their light from their Creator “ Light,” as one 
light may be illuminated by light emanating from 
another, it must be a Gnostic production; and 
though it would, as such, be archzologically in- 
teresting, it would hardly be adapted for those 
who are not Gnostics. But I must not run into 
theology in “N. & Q.” J. H. B. 


“THe Pacxman’s Pater Noster” (2S. xi. 
241.)—Your correspondent Mr. WittIaAmM PInK- 
ERTON, in a very interesting paper on the above 
poem, points out that it was “most impudently and 
dishonestly claimed as his own” by John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, and published in 1641 under the 
title of A Pedlar and a Romish Priest, §c. He 
goes on to remark that the edition published in 
Edinburgh in 1669 is probably the earliest 
Scotch edition extant, except a fragment of a 
copy “evidently from the press of John Wreit- 
toun, printer and burgess of Edinburgh, who died 
in February 1640, in the possession of D. Laing, 
Esq., of the Signet library.” That there was an 
earlier edition published in Scotland is evident from 
the following volume, which is now before me: — 

“The Pack-Man’s Pater Noster; or a Dialogue be- 
twixt a Chapman and a Preist. Newlie translated out 
of Dutch by S. I. 8S. Aberdene: Printed by Edward 
Rabon for David Melvill, 1624.” 

It is a small 4to, containing A, B, and C, without 

agination, and consists of about 460 lines, partly 
in black letter. There is a fly-leaf at the com- 
mencement, with a woodcut af each side, one of 
which contains the date 1624; and the fly-leaf at 
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the end has also a similar tailpiece at each side, 
but without the date. Sir James Sempill died in 
1626, Mr. Prvxerton says; so possibly this is 
the first edition of the poem; and as Taylor did 
not publish his till 1641, his claim to the author- 
ship seems effectually disposed of. The first four 
lines quoted from the edition of 1669 by Mr. 
PINKERTON are identical with those in mine, 
except that the spelling is somewhat more modern. 

Mr. Hazlitt, in his Handbook, repeats the state- 
ment as to the fragment of the Edinburgh edition, 
and the one before me does not appear to be 
known to any bibliographer ; so that I appear to be 





in possession of that object so dear to the heart of | 


what Dr. Dibdin calls “ the thorough-bred biblio- 
maniac,” an unique volume. A. H. Bares. 
Edgbaston. 


Sun-prat Inscriptions (4 S. vii. passim ; 
viii. 38.)—The following excellent motto occurs at 
Elsworth church, co. Camb. :—“ Mox Nox.” 

W. D. Swretrne. 

Peterborough. 

In Shenstone churchyard there is a dial in the 
shape of a cross slanting towards the south. The 
motto is — 

“Tf o’er the dial clides a shade, redeem 
The time, for lo! it passes like a dream. 
But, if ’tis all a blank, then mark the loss 
Of hours unblest by shadows from the Cross.” 

These lines strike me as being very beautiful. 
They breathe alike the spirit of true poetry and 
true Christianity. I do not know who the author 
is. Another motto i 

“ Afflictis lente, 


leres gaudentibus hore.” 
By am Be 

On a sun-dial, without date, on a house at 
Easton, near Stamford : — 

“ Wee shall” scil. dial {die all).? 
Josep Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

A Cromwett Nore (4 §S, vii. 429, 481; 
18.)— 

“Sept. 24.—The lady of Oliver Cromwell, Esq., of a 
son and heir at his house in Nicholas Lane, This child is 
the only male heir of the Cromwell family in a lineal 
descent from the memorable protector of that name.”— 
Annual Register, p. 89, 1782, “ Births.” 

I cannot trace this notice further than the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. E. C. 

Cooxesry: Cooxrs: Cooxr (4 S, vii. 11, 
310, 523; viii. 73.)—As I before observed, neither 
Dugdale nor any other old writer whose works I 


viii. 


the two coheiresses), fell to Winter,” and that 
Mr. George Winter had it in 1639 or thereabouts, 

Cokesey was a manor held in high estimation, 
and gave “the name,” says Sir Simon Archer * 
(the well-known friend of Dugdale), 

“To the right worthy family of Cokesey, once flourish- 
ing with the best under nobility in our shyre, but now 
losing the surname in female descents, lyeth in their 
heyres, Baronet Russell of Stenshain and Mr. George 
Winter of Hodington.” 

Sp. 


Sp. is, I think, right in considering with H. S. G. 
that it will be very difficult to graft the Cookes 
on Cookesey or Cokesey. He seems, however, to 
doubt whether the latter family was of sufficient 
note to admit of its being the subject of a discus- 
sion in “N. & Q.” It is nevertheless the case 
that for 150 years, dating from 1280, that they 
were the most opulent family in Worcestershire, 
and second to none in their alliances. We find 
that temp. Edward II. Hugh de Cookesey was 
Lord of Kidderminster and Cookesey; he mar- 
ried Dionisia, heiress of — Braose, and has a fine 
monument in Kidderminster Abbey. He was the 
son of Sir John de Cookesey by his wife, heiress 
of John Prichard of Sapy Prichard, co. Worcester. 


| His son, Sir Walter de Cookesey of Witley and 


Kidderminster (living 1335), married Isabel, heiress 


| of Sir Thos. de Beauchamp, who died at Calais, 


have consulted, ever spells the first name with a | 


double “ 0.” 

I have not seen the genealogy of Cokesey re- 
ferred to by H. S. G. as in The Herald and Gene- 
alogist, but I suppose that it is therein mentioned, 
that “ Cokesey, in the divisyon of Cokesey’s lands 
between Russell and Winter (who had married 


Noy. 13, 1370, a celebrated soldier. The son and 
heir Henry de Cookesey married Mary, daughter 
and heir of Botelor. Their son, the last of the 
race, married Maud, daughter of Sir Uriah St. 
Pierre of Normandy, and died 1410, leaving issue 
two daughters—viz. Cicely of Cookesey, who 
married John Casey of Casey, co. Worcester, by 
whom she had one daughter, who married Thos. 
de Hodington of Hodington, from whom descend 
the extinct baronets Russell of Strensham, and the 
late Earls of Shrewsbury, whose heir now holds 
these estates; and Joice (second coheiress), who 
married Sir John Grevile of Campden, brother to 
the first Earl of Warwick, who died 1460, leaving 
issue qne son, Sir John Grevile of Campden, who 
died 1480, leaving issue Sir Thos. Grevile of 
Campden, who married Lady Isabel Herbert, 
daughter of the Earl of Pembroke, and dying 1499 
without issue left his immense estates to his 
cousin Thos. de Hodington, who.left at his decease 
two coheiresses, the elder of whom (Agnes) mar- 
ried Sir William Russell of Strensham, whose 
representatives are the Hornyolds of Blackmore 
Park, and Sir John Pakington. The second Joice 
married Roger de Wintor of Hodington, from 
whom that estate has passed to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It may be noted of this family that 


* Sir S. Archer was living in 1634 at Welland (co. Wor- 
cester), with his kinsman John Archer, whose curiously 
arranged heraldic monumental slab is still to be seen in 
the church there. 
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there are two splendid tombs to their memory in 
Kidderminster Abbey (see Nash’s Worcestershire), 
and that they bore supporters—+t. e. two otters 
proper. Sir John Grevile of Campden assumed the 
name, arms, and supporters of Cookesey. 

Sp. refers also to the arms of the family of 
Bosome or Bousome. He will find that a family 
of this name existed about 1700, and bore for 
arms Azure, three bolt arrows, points in base 
argent. They were allied to the ancient house 
of Southcote of Southcote, co. Devon (see Heralds’ 
College). . C. G. H. 

I thank Sp. for his courteous communication, 
but I cannot “withdraw my plea for Bosom as 
untenable.” The arms quartered by Throckmor- 
ton are Gules, three bird-bolts (not arrows) 
argent; and we learn from a better authority than 
Burke—viz. the Roll of Arms of temp. Edw. II. 
that such a coat with the colours reversed was 
borne by Sir Peres Bosoun. 

The difference between an arrow and a bird-bolt 
is trifling, but Sp. will find the charges correctly re- 
presented in the cut of the Throckmorton atchieve- 
ment in the Visitation of Huntingdonshire, anno 
1613, printed by the Camden Society, p. 125 

The Bosom coat was brought in by Olney 
Thomas Throckmorton, who died in 1472 and was 
buried at Fladbury in Worcestershire, having 


married Margaret, daughter and coheiress of 
5 


Robert Olney of Weston, Bucks, by Goditha his 
wife, daughter and coheiress of William Bosom. 
X. A.’s communication hardly deserves a reply. 
For very obvious reasons I pointed out that on 
p. 17 of the Memorials of Archer “Sir Walter 
Coke” was a misprint for Cokesey, and if X. A. 
will refer to that page he will find, “to his 
great astonishment,” that I am not in error. 
H. 8. G. 


Bacon or “ Tue Trwes” (4 §, viii. 25.)— 
The gentleman in question is our very worthy 
Vice-Chancellor and Bankruptcy Judge. He was, 
at the period referred to, a personal friend of the 
editor, and a frequent contributor. 

JAMES GILBERT. 


51, Hill Street, Peckham. 

Mr. James Bacon, Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, 
ae a Vice-Chancellor, in succession to Sir 
W. M. James, is the son of the late Mr. James 
Bacon of the Middle Temple, and was born in 
February, 1798. He was called to the Bar at 
Gray’s Inn in May, 1827, and afterwards became 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he is a 
Bencher. He received silk in 1846. In Septem- 
ber, 1868, on the death of Mr. Commissioner 
Goulburn, he was appointed Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy for the London district, and continued 
to hold that office till the end of last year, when 
he was raised to the Bench as Chief Judge in 
Bankruptcy, under the provisions of the Bank- 


| ruptey Act, 1869. Mr. Bacon married in 1827 
Laura Frances, daughter of the late Mr. William 
Cook, of Clayhill, Enfield. By this lady (who 
died in 1859) he had three sons and a daughter. 
He received the honour of knighthood on January 
14, 1871. One of his sons is Mr. Francis Henry 
Bacon, of the Home Circuit. a ae 


SHEERWORT | misprinted StrERWoRT] (4" 8. vi. 
Vii. passim ; vill. 57.)—I hope the question about 
this plant is still open, notwithstanding the verdict 
of Mr. Britten that the plant I sent him was the 
Aubrietia deltoidea. For I cannot yet believe that 
my informant was mistaken. He is an intelligent 
old man, who has passed a long life in Dorset- 
shire. When first questioned him about a plant 
called sheerwort, of which I myself had no know- 
ledge, he said he knew it well, described it ac- 
curately, and told me that it was common in th 
above county, and eaten by the gypsies as salad. 
When afterwards I had a strong suspicion that 
the plant inquired for was the Aralis, or wall- 
cress, | took a bit of that plant in blossom to my 
old friend, who, the moment he saw it, identified 
it as the plant called sheerwort in his county, and 
used as salad by the gypsies. The Aubrietia 
from the Levant 1s little likely to have become a 
common wild thing in Dorsetshire. I may men- 
tion that one name of the Zippuris is shear-grass, 
but I never heard of its being eaten as salad. 


F. C. H. 


THe Poor in Franpers (4" S. viii. 28.)— 
The celebrated Louis Vives, in a work written 
by him while in England at the request of the 
Flemish ambassador Van Praet, and published in 
1526, proposed the suppression of mendicity and 
the intervention of public authority for the relief 
of the poor. 

The magistrates of Ipres were the first to adopt 
Vives’ views. In 1525 they drew up and issued 
a decree on the subject, which was, after five years’ 
experience, printed and published at Antwerp in 
1531, in a tract entitled De forma subventionis 
pauperum que apud Hyperos Flandrorum urbem 
viget, universe Reipublice Christiane longe utilis- 
sima, a copy of which very scarce pamphlet is in 
the Royal Library at Brussels. 

Vives’ treatise and the rules adopted by the 
magistrates of Ipres were attacked by several 
theologians, amongst others by the Franciscan 
brother John Roiaert and the Augustinian Vil- 
lavicenza. In 1530 the magistrates of Ipres sub- 
mitted their decree to the Sorbonne, which on 
January 16, 1531, gave an approbation of it. The 
Bishop of Therouanne and the Emperor also ap- 
proved it, and the papal legate granted an indul- 
gence to all those who contributed to the fund 
instituted for the purpose of aiding the poor. 

Ghent and Bruges followed the ae of 
Ipres, the one in 1534, the other in 1562. In this 
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last town some of the regular clergy were greatly 
opposed to the measures adopted, and Giles Wiits 
wrote a treatise in defence thereof, entitled De 
continendis et alendis domi pauperibus, et in ordinem 
redigendis validis mendicantibus, which is now very 
scarce. 

An analysis of the measures adopted at Ipres 
and elsewhere in the Low Countries, and an ac- 
count of the controversy, will be found in A. 
Henne, Histoire du Regne de Charles Quint en 
Belgique, tome v. chapter xix. pp. 173-257. 

W. H. James WEALE. 


“Tue Misttetor Boven” (4" S. viii. 8.)— 
The answer of JayrexE to this query, although in- 
teresting, does not satisfy me. I believe JaYTEE 
will find that the song is founded on the melan- 
choly story of “‘Ginevra,” as told by Rogers in his 
Italy (see chap. xviii.) Atall events, the circum- 
stances mentioned in the song, as far as I recollect 
them (for I speak from memory), fit in more com- 
pletely with that story than with Jayrer’s nar- 
rative. 

I may just add that some years since a picture 
on this subject appeared in one of the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, in which the young and 
beautiful bride is represented as just about to 
hide herself in that fatal chest which was to 
become her tomb. J. Y. 

Norwich. 


Paropres (4** S, vii. passim ; viii. 15.)—I have 
the following titles to add to those already given: 

“Tmitations of Celebrated Authors; or, Imaginary 
Rejected Articles.” Fourth edition, 8vo. London: Col- 
burn, 1844. pp. 353. 

“Sensation Novels Condensed.” By Bret Harte, 8vo. 
London: Hotten, 1871. 

WirtraM Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Emsiem or tHE Lity (4 S. viii. 47.)\—A 
flower-pot with a lily in blossom is commonly 
introduced in representations of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The lily generally 
bears three flowers, emblematical of her virginal 
purity in her immaculate Conception, at her An- 
nunciation, and at the birth of our Blessed Saviour 
in Bethlehem. The Annunciation was often sculp- 
tured over the porches of our old churches, the 
spandrils affording most convenient positions for 
the Blessed Virgin and the heavenly messenger. 
In these the flower-pot and lily was usually found. 
A remarkably fine ‘and well-preserved example 
was discovered, some years ago, beneath a thick 
coating of plaster over the porch of the beautiful 
church at Great Witchingham, in Norfolk. In 
this the flower-pot with the lily stands before the 
Blessed Virgin on the left side, and the Arch- 
angel bending one knee salutes her on the right. 

n the church at East Harling, Norfolk, the 
Annunciation appears in the east window—a most 








beautiful and perfect representation of the sub- 
ject and the flower-pot is there, with a lily 
aring the conventional three blossoms. The 
flower-pot with a lily was often represented alone, 
but always as emblematical of the purity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. r 


On the south porch of Eye church, Suffolk, may 
be seen in stone the design of a lily in a vase. 
W. H.S. 


I have seen this symbol in stone at Adlingfleet, 
Yorkshire; in glass at Poynings, Sussex; on a 
bell at St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and, 
I believe, also in other places which I cannot at 
this moment recall. I believe it is mentioned in 
all the ordinary manuals of symbolism. 

de Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Tue Duke or CumBERLAND (4 S. viii. 52.)— 
I was a subscriber to the first number of Figaro 
in London, and I have in my possession a copy 
dated July 1834, in which is a sketch of the late 
Duke of Cumberland. He is drawn as a centaur, 
galloping wildly on, and looking round fiercely at 
something or other. Figaro at the time was edited 
by Gilbert Albert A’Beckett, afterwards editor of 
Punch, The artist was poor Seymour, who illus- 
trated the first number of Pickwick (a rather 
strange coincidence that these two men should 
have been connected with the earliest numbers of 
the two most successful publications of the present 
age). The Duke of Cumberland was well known 
at the time by his wearing a very bushy grey 
moustache. A SvuBscRIBER FROM THE Fst, 


Joun Grasset (4 §S. viii. 46.)—Y. S. M. 


| expresses himself somewhat loosely: difference of 








| social rank does not necessarily imply difference 


of race. It is assumed by a section (a very im- 
probable story) that the Highlanders are the 
descendants of the aborigines of the British Isles ; 
by others, in better agreement with common 
sense, that they are the early Gothic races, by 
whom the native savages were displaced ; and the 
Norwegians, who subjugated the Isles and re- 
mained in possession of these and of the mainland. 

The ethnological varieties which Y.S. M. curi- 
ously denotes by “ nobility, tradespeople, royalty,” 
I apprehend are therefore somewhat imaginary. 
I hardly think there can be any ground for the 
statement that Mr. Glassel, of Long Niddry, was 
a coach-builder in London; which is doubtless 
one of the many idle rumours lately current in 
regard to the Argyle family, originating with tae 
artisans of other members of the nobility who 
ave not been so fortunate. There is, I believe, 
no doubt that the step-mother of the present duke 
was the widow of Dr. Monteith of Glasgow, 
whose husband had been physician to his grace’s 
father. It is the glory of this kingdom that, 
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within certain conditions beyond human control, 
the highest offices and employment are open to 
all without distinction, with capacity and endur- 
ance sufficient to enable them to attain the sum- 
mit. Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a butcher, 
Lord Clive was a merchant’s clerk, and the family 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury was 
certainly not among the members of the aris- 
tocracy. Emma Marsu. 

Western Villas, W. 

Enetisno Brees temp. James I. (4™ S. vii. 
534; viii. 51.)—As your correspondent Mr. W. J. 
Lorrtz has been so good as to quote from my 
Description of the Great Bible, Cranmer's and 
Authorised Folios, I may remark that in that work 
the large authorised folios are described, but I can 
give him the dates of other editions than those he 
has quoted. Thus, besides the two editions of 
1613 in 4to in black letter and in Roman type, 
there is a distinct edition, 1613-12, in Roman 
type; and of 4tos also, 1613-14—1614-15, 1616, 
with a copperplate and woodcut title—1619-1620, 
and more on to the end of the reign. 

Of the small 8vos, there are 1612 and a varia- 
tion edition—1613—1613-12, quite different from 
the preceding three editions, 1614; two editions 
1615—1617, 1618, 1619, 1620, and others after 
this, and some 12mos. I have all these in my 
collection, and also the two large folios 1613 and 
1617, and the smaller 1616. If your correspondent 
wishes more accurate information I shall be glad 
to hear from him. No bibliographer has at- 
tempted a list of editions of the Authorised Ver- 
sion that I know of. Lea Wilson gives in his 
catalogue thirteen editions after 1611, and in- 
cluding 1620. I have twenty-four editions as 
above, not including 12mos, and some variation 
editions. There are, no doubt, some other edi- 
tions which I have not named. Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 

Lorrertes (4* S, viii. 27.)—The lottery drawn 
here on February 24, 1446 (1445 old style), is the 
earliest of which the scheme, list of prizes, and 
accounts are known to be in existence. These 
have been published by the learned archivist of 
this town, Mr. L. Gilliodts, and made the ground- 
work of a long but most interesting history of 
lotteries in the Low Countries from the thirteenth 
century down to their abolition. The documents 
published in this dissertation go far to prove that 
the modern lottery was first established at Bruges. 
Mr. Gilliodts’ dissertation appeared in La Flandre, 
Bruges, 1867. W. H. James WEALE. 

Bruges. ‘ 

Ficuente (4 S. viii. 45.)—“ Fashed,” or “ to 
be fashed,” is a very common expression in Scot- 
land, signifying that the individual will not be 
troubled, disturbed, or annoyed about any matter 
which happens to be disagreeable. In the Cotéa- 






| gers of Glenburnie, by Mrs. Hamilton—a rustic 
story written for the purpose of ‘pointing out and 
correcting the careless and slovenly habits too 


common sixty years ago among the oe on 


Mrs. M‘Clarty, the mother of the family, is repre- 
sented as saying, on every troublesome occasion 
of suggested improvement, that she “canna be 
fashed” to do it. No doubt domestic habits of 
cleanliness and tidiness are much improved since 
the time of Mrs. Hamilton. Jonny Macray. 


P.S. The Scottish word fashed is evidently de- 
rived from the French facher, to vex, &c. There 
| are many French words current in the various 
| dialects of the Scottish form of the English lan- 
| guage—words adopted into the Scotch from the 
old intimacy and friendship between France and 
Scotland. 








Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
With an Introduction by Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Gentle reader, do you love gardening ? do you relish 
humour? If so, secure a copy of this little book. Never 
was horticulture or agriculture discoursed of more deftly 
or quaintly. Mr. Warner finds tongues in trees, and 
sermons in stones, and good wholesome teaching every- 
where ; and his book is just such an out-of-the-way in- 
termingling of quiet humour and strange conceit as 
Charles Lamb might have perpetrated had he plied spade 
and hoe in his little patch of garden at Edmonton, and 
then jotted down for the delight and instruction of his 
readers the odd fancies and deep thoughts which his 
pleasant labour had suggested. 


Joun Miiton.—At the sale of the curious and valuable 
library of the late J. B. Inglis, Esq., a remarkable literary 
relic will be offered this day (Aug. 5.) It is thus de- 
scribed in the catalogue :— 

“1588 Milton(John). Pindari Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, 
Isthmia, Grecé, Jo. Benedictus innumeris mendis repur- 
gavit, metaphrasi recognita, latina paraphrasi addita, 
half russia. 4to, Salmurii, 1620, This most precious and 
estimable volume formerly belonged to the divine Milton. 
From a note on the title-page we learn that he purchased 
the volume Novemb. 15, 1629, pret. 9s., and at the end, 
the dates of the period he was occupied in reading it, viz. 
from June 17 to Sept. 28, 1630. The margins through- 
out bear his notes, many of them being very copious, and 
at the end he has added an Alphabetical Index, occupy- 
ing two closely written pages, of all the authors cited 
(except Homer and Pindar), with references to the dif- 
ferent places where they are mentioned in the annota- 
tion, a work of immense perseverance, and which no one 
except with the greatest labour of love would have done. 
We cannot speak too highly of this book, nor can we 
conceive anything to be more esteemed or revered than 
this copy of the works of the prince of lyric poets anno- 
tated throughout by the author of the immortal ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ in his own handwriting.” 


Crvit List Penstons.—The following is a List of all 
Pensions granted during the year ending June 20, 1871: 
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Gavin Milroy, Doctor of Medicine, in consideration of his 

ical services under government, and especially in the 
Crimea, and of the injury which he thereby professionally 
sustained, 100/. Mr. Denis Florence McCarthy, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, in consideration of his literary merit as a 
poet, 1007. Miss Agnes Strickland, in recognition of the 
merit displayed in her historical works, 100/. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Anster, in consideration of the literary services of 
her husband, the late John Anster, LL.D., 501. Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, Doctor of Laws, additional yearly 
pension to that of 100/. granted June 18, 1863, in recog- 
nition of his theological labours, and to enable him to 
complete his ecclesiastical works, 100/, 
ston Beke, in consideration of his geographical researches, 
and especially of the value of his exploration in Abys- 
sinia, 1007. 


emoluments as non-resident Assayer of the Mint, 1007. 
Mrs. Emily Coles, widow of Captain Cowper Phipps Coles, 
in consideration of her husband’s services as inventor of 
the Turret Ship system, 150/. Mr. Warwick Brookes, in 
consideration of his talent as an artist, 100/. Miss Wini- 
frede Mary Wyse, in consideration of the diplomatic ser- 
vices of her uncle, Sir Thomas Wyse, and of her own 
limited circumstances, 100/. Sir Robert Stanford, Knight, 
in consideration of the losses which he has suffered in con- 
sequence of the assistance which he afforded to the go- 
vernment at the Cape of Good Hope in 1849, 1001. Mr. 


James Robinson Planché, Somerset Herald in the College | 


of Arms, in recognition of his literary services, 100. 
No exception can be taken to Mr. Gladstone’s selection, 
but it is to be regretted that some other means cannot be 
found of rewarding diplomatic and official services with- 
out encroaching on the very limited sum applicable to 
the relief of deserving men of letters, arts, and science. 


Deatsa or Dean MAnsev.—St. Paul’s has lost the 
last and not the least eminent of her Deans. The Very 
Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, D.D., died suddenly on 
Sunday last. The deceased was appointed to the deanery 


ty Mr. Disraeli on the death of the late Dean Milman. | 
he 


publication of his “ Bampton Lectures” in 1858, in 


which he discussed the limits of religious belief, created | 


a great sensation, and provoked a controversy with Pro- 
fessor Maurice, and led to the publication next year of 
the “ Examination of Maurice’s Strictures,” of which three 
editions were speedily exhausted, and large numbers of 
copies were sold in America and elsewhere — a work 
which was admired by the ablest Metaphysicians of Ger- 
many, and called forth much criticism in that country. 


His succeeding works were—* Metaphysics ; or, the Phi- | 


losophy of Consciousness,” 1860; “Two Lectures on 
Smith’s Lectures on History,” 1861-62; “ Witness of the 
Church to the Promise of Christ’s Coming,” 1864; and 
“ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” 1866 ; the latter work 
arousing a controversy with Mr. John Stuart Mill, with 
whom, as well as with Mr. Goldwin Smith, the late dean 
has held disputations. Dean Mansel was also co-editor, 
with Professor Veitch, of the late Sir W. Hamilton’s 
works on logic and metaphysical. science, and lately he 


had been working for “The Speaker’s Commentary on | 


the Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. Mark.” 


DeatH or WILLIAM PrixkertTon.—Many of our old 
friends must have missed for some time from our pages, 
and missed with regret, the once familiar signature of 
Wiiu1AM Pixxertron. That silence was caused by 
illness—an illness which, we are grieved to say, ter- 
minated fatally on Sunday last. To those who remember 
how varied were the subjects which were treated by 
Mr. Pivkerton, it is superfluous to state that he was a 
gentleman of wide and discursive reading ; and if his 


Mr, Charles Til- | 


John Stenhouse, Dr. of Laws, in considera- | 
tion of his scientific attainments, and of the loss of his | 


style was sometimes a little trenchant, it was a venial 


| fault, springing as it did from his earnest love of truth, 


and a warmth of heart which endeared him to all who 
had the advantage of his friendship. Mr. Pinkerton, 
who was born at Belfast on the 22nd of January, 1811, 
was an extensive contributor to many of our chief pe 
riodicals, as well as to the Ulster and Kilkenny Archezolo- 
gical Journals, the Anthropological Review, and the Book 
of Days—and he printed privately in 1870 a History of 
Hounslow Chapel, &c. He had for many years been en- 
gaged on a history of his native place, still in manuscript, 
His remains will be interred to-day (August 5) in the 
cemetery at Kensal Green. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct te 
the ety by whom they are required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose. 


THe WANDERER A book of poems by Owen Meredith. 
Bean FLOWER AND Pea BLOSSOM: a Fairy Tale. Author unknown. 
Wanted by Miss £. Leith, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We have been compelled to omit several Notes on Books, 


Peek Prize.—The conditions, which have, we under 
stand, been widely advertised, may be obtained Srom Mr. 


| Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, who will publish the sue- 


cessful Essays. 

H. T. E.—See “N. & Q.” of July 22, p. 67. 

PoLYANDRY has not been the subject of correspondence 
in“ N. & Q.” 

G. J. Nonman.— To sconce the inhabitants of a town, is 
to impose a pecuniary mulct. To sconce at Oxford is to 
put a person’s name in the college buttery books by way of 


Jine. 


J. E. (Thorney.)—Apply to William Paver, Esq., 4 
Rougier Street, York. 

W.P.—My Pocket Book, by Edward du Bois, isa 
burlesque upon Sir John Carr’s Stranger in Ireland, 1806. 
To the third edition of Du Bois’ work is appended the 
report of an unsuccessful action for damages brought by 
Sir John Carr against the booksellers. 

C. T. B—The query respecting the Parker family re- 
quires revision. 

JoNATHAN BoucnteR.— Mud-student, a farming pupil, 
is a name given to the students at the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

Ripens.— Articles on “ Riding the Stang” appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 294 §. x. 477, 519; xii. 411, 483; 3r¢ 8 
iv. 37. 

Erratom.—At line 5 of the note on Sir F. Greville 
(anté, p. 88) for “he did not sit in the House of Com- 
mons ” read “ he did sit in the House of Commons.” 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi- 
cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
at the Office, 48, Wellington Street, W.C. 








